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Edgar O. Crossman, M. D. 


By H. C. Pearson 


When the trained, skilled and sue- 
cessful physician turns his attention 
from the ills of the individual to those 
of the body politic he is very apt to 
prove as valuable to the community 
as a doctor of laws as of medicine and 
to have his services appreciated as 
much in one capacity as in the other. 

The history of the nation abounds 
with instanees in point and some of 
the most notable of them are fur- 
nished by New Hampshire. 

There was Doctor Josiah Bartlett, 
for instance, who went from New 
Hampshire to the Continental Con- 
gress and was the second man to sign 
the Declaration of Independence. He 
was the president of the common- 
wealth of New Hampshire and of the 
New Hampshire Medical Society, the 
first governor of the state of New 
Hampshire, the chief justice of its 
supreme court, and was elected to the 
United States Senate, but at a time 
when his health was too infirm to 
allow him to take his seat. 

Almost a century later, in 1891, 
another practitioner of medicine in 
New Hampshire was elected to the 
United ~States Senate and Doctor 
Jacob H. Gallinger not only took his 
seat, but has held it ever since, in- 
cluding today among his many other 
distinctions that of being the oldest 
member in point of service of this 


most famous of legislative bodies. 
And today, despite the more than two 
decades at Washington which have 
made him known to the country as 
Senator Gallinger, it is as Doctor 
Gallinger that he is thought of and 
spoken of by the older generation, at 
least, in his home city and state. 

And among the younger medical 
men of New Hampshire there are 
more than a few who have taken a 
prominent part in public life outside 
that of their profession, who have 
served state and nation in official 
capacities, and who have grappled 
earnestly and successfully with the 
problems of our day, social, political 
and economic. 

A leader in this group and triply a 
leader in his profession and in the 
polities and the philanthropy of the 
state is Doctor Edgar Orrin Crossman 
of Lisbon, N. H., counted for twenty- 
five years among New Hampshire’s 
most successful practitioners of medi- 
cine, prominent in polities, of valuable 
legislative service, a former president 
of the state conference of charities 
and corrections, and for almost ten 
years United States collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the district of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 

For many of her best citizens, past 
and present, New Hampshire is in- 
debted to the Green Mountain State, 
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and it was at Ludlow, Vt., that Doc- 
tor Crossman was born December 15, 
1864, the son of Ezra and Martha 
(Spear) Crossman. His youth was 
that of the typical New England coun- 
try boy, born to labor and not to lux- 
ury, to endurance and not to ease, but 
filled with an ambition for education 
and advancement that overcame ob- 
stacles and discouragements and made 
of the willing boy a worth-while man. 

Doctor Crossman gained his general 
education in the public schools of 
Plymouth, Vt., at Plymouth Union 
Academy and at the New Hampshire 
State College ; and pursued his profes- 
sional studies at the medical school of 
the University of Vermont, from which 
he graduated withthe degree of Doctor 
of Medicine in 1887. A student, how- 
ever, he never has ceased to be,—of 
books and of humanity, in the schools, 
the hospitals and the broad field of a 
country practice, and, particularly, 
in post-graduate courses of the New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School 
and the Harvard University Medical 
School. 

Upon the completion of his studies 
at Burlington Doctor Crossman was 
appointed assistant surgeon of the 
Chateaugay Iron & Ore Company in 
the Adirondack region of northern 
New York and there remained a year. 
He then came to New Hampshire and 
located at Bath for a year before re- 
moving to the handsome and prosper- 
ous village of Lisbon which ever since 
has been his home. 

During his residence there, however, 
Doctor Crossman was absent from 
New Hampshire for an extended pe- 
riod through his acceptance of respon- 
sible positions offered him by reason 
of his professional attainments. Thus 
for three years he was on the staff 
of the famous sanitarium at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., and later for four 
years was in charge of the similar in- 
stitution at Markelton, Pa. 

The experience thus gained outside 
of the regular routine of his home 
practice has since proved of great 
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value to Doctor Crossman in his pub- 
lic, as well as his professional, life. 

He is a member of the Grafton 
County Medical Association, the New 
Hampshire State Medical Association 
and the American Medical Associa- 
tion. He has served on the board of 
health of the town of Lisbon; was for 
a time medical referee of Grafton 
County, and was a member of the 
board of trustees of the New Hamp- 
shire State Hospital for the Insane 
from October 22, 1903, until that 
board was replaced by the state 
board of control through an act of the 
Legislature of 1913. In this last ¢a- 
pacity Doctor Crossman’s services to 
the state were particularly valuable, 
not only from the technical knowledge 
which he possessed, but because of the 
lively and sympathetic interest which 
he took in the remedial and custodial 
care of the insane, a subject upon 
which he has come to be considered an 
authority. 

In this connection due eredit should 
be given Doctor Crossman for his 
large share in bringing about two of 
the most important reforms which 
ever have been effected in New Hamp- 
shire’s state care of her unfortunates. 
One was the passage of a law which 
he secured while a member of the 
House of Representatives of 1903 and 
chairman of the committee on state 
hospital, whereby all the insane were 
to be removed from the county insti- 
tutions that previously had sheltered 
many of them to the state hospital at 
Concord, thus assuring them better 
care under more comfortable condi- 
tions and a scientifie study and treat- 
ment of each case. 

This transfer entailed large expense 
and was a great change in a long-es- 
tablished local policy. Of course it 
met with opposition, and it was im 
overcoming this opposition, largely 
by his own personal influence and per- 
suasive and convincing oratory, that 
Doctor Crossman really won his spurs 
as a leader in the public life of the 
state. 

So great was the task involved that 
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the reform then inaugurated has but 
recently been completed. It was not 
long, however, after it was started be- 
fore its benefits were apparent and 
now Doctor Crossman’s diagnosis of 
the situation is universally accepted 
as correct. 

The other reform to which reference 
has been made was the establishment 
of a state board of control to take 
charge of the state hospital, the state 
sanitarium, the state industrial school 
and the state school for feeble-minded, 
this new board replacing the several 
separate boards of trustees of the 
institutions named. That New Hamp- 
shire should thus unify its state phil- 
anthropies was proposed by Doctor 
Crossman several years ago and the 
form in which the law finally was en- 
acted by the Legislature of 1913 was 
largely that of his original suggestion. 

It is only to be regretted that the 
governor did not see fit to name Doc- 
tor Crossman, as very many people 
hoped and expected he would do, for 
a place upon the new board, in one 
sense his own creation, and thus avoid 
the loss to the state of the valuable 
services which Doctor Crossman had 
rendered for ten years as a trustee of 
the state hospital. 

Doctor Crossman was one of the 
prime movers in the establishment of 
the New Hampshire State Conference 
of Charities and Correction; was an 
active and effective worker in its be- 
half; and was honored with its presi- 
dency for the year 1912-1913. In 
that capacity*he had the honor of 
presiding over the annual session of 
the conference for the present year, 
the most notable meeting of the kind 
ever held in the state, including among 
its speakers Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
Doctor Walter E. Fernald, Dean Wal- 
ter T. Sumner and others. 

But the demands of his profession 
and his publie-spirited work for the 
state’s dependents and defectives are 
far from exhausting the list of Doctor 
Crossman’s activities. From youth 
he has been deeply interested and per- 
sonally active in politics, and few 
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campaign speakers in New Hampshire 
are his equals in eloquent and con- 
vineing exposition of the past achieve- 
ments, present principles and future 
opportunities ofthe Republican party. 

He was for a number of years a 
member of the state committee of that 
party and one of its most active and 
successful workers in council and on 
the stump. Mention has been made 
of his service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of 1903 as chairman of the 
committee on state hospital, an un- 
usual honor for a new member. At 
the same session he served, also, upon 
the important committee on railroads, 
and both in committee rooms and on 
the floor of the House made a splen- 
did record for faithfulness and effi- 
ciency. 

In 1904 Doctor Crossman was named 
by President Roosevelt collector of 
internal revenue for the district com- 
prising the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, a post of 
much responsibility, whose duties he 
has discharged with such fidelity to 
those duties and intelligent compre- 
hension of their character as to make 
the office of which he has been the 
head a model for all others in the 
country. 

The Democratic administration at 
Washington doubtless will name a 
Democrat presently as collector at 
Portsmouth, but no reason other than 
a political one can be given for the 
change, and Doctor Crossman’s suc- 
cessor, whoever he may be, will find 
it no easy task to maintain the office at 
its present high standard of efficiency 
and economy. 

And this retirement of Doctor 
Crossman from publie life, when it 
comes, can be but temporary. The 
qualities of leadership, in person and 
in principle, which he has shown, are 
such as the people do not forget; and 
in many minds and on many tongues 
his name already is coupled with men- 
tion of higher political distinctions 
than he has yet won. 


But whatever the future may have 
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in store for him it is safe to say that 
his home will be, as it has been for 
more than twenty years, in Lisbon, 
that beautiful White Mountain village 
which counts him among its most use- 
ful and public-spirited citizens. There 
he has served on the school board and, 
as has been said, onthe board of health ; 
was the first president of the White 
Mountain Board of Trade, which links 
the whole North Country in indus- 
trial unity; and is a member of the 
local Congregational Church and of 
the lodges of Masons and Odd Fel- 
lows. He is a member, also, of 
Franklin Royal Areh Chapter, Lis- 
bon; of St. Gerard Commandery, 
Knights Templar, of Littleton; and 
of Bektash Temple of the Mystie 
Shrine, Coneord. During his official 
stay at Portsmouth he has been a 
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member of the Warwick Club of that 
city. 

On June 1, 1888, Doctor Crossman 
married at Holyoke, Mass., Miss Flor- 
ence A. Gibson, native of Guelph, 
Canada, and daughter of John and 
Sophronia (Mason) Gibson. Their 
one son, Edgar G. Crossman, was born 
April 1, 1895, and is now a member 
of the class of 1917 at Yale. 

Personally Doctor Crossman is a 
fine figure of a man, tall and of hand- 
some presence, with a keen yet kindly 
face, lighted by a quick smile when- 
ever a friend approaches, and that is 
often, for Doctor Crossman has a 
multitude of friends well won by help- 
ing all among whom his lot has been 
cast, by seeking and by finding oppor- 
tunities for service, public and pri- 
vate, of sincere purpose and realvalue. 





THE SAME STARS 


By A. M. Shepard 


The stars at times depend from Heaven’s dome 
Like thick drops from a dripping honey comb; 
Or where they gather in a misty trail, 

They flow like milk from lip of brimming pail. 
’Tis then I pray thou mayst hold out thy cup 

To catch the bounty that shall fill it’ up. 


Again, for scorning known or unknown laws 
The very sky takes arms against my cause. 
Each star presenting point of keenest spear 
To seek my heart with aim precise and near. 
’Tis then I call to mind thy naked head 

And feel for thee the numbing pangs of dread. 


Yet though familiar constellations’ march 

Be near or distant in Night’s sombre arch, 

Be hostile, lavish, or indifferent, 

Be veiled with cloud, or paled by moon’s ascent, 
My solace is—I know ‘the same stars shine 
Through Thy clear lattice and these bars of mine. 

















THE WILLIAM DAM GARRISON AT 
BACK RIVER, DOVER, N. H. 


By John Scales, A. M. 


In the September number of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, my article on the 
Back River District in Dover stated 
my belief then that the Drew Garrison 
was built by John Drew, Sr., and 
based the proof of my belief on the 
supposition that the garrison is on a 
twenty-acre lot on the west of lot No. 
14, which John Drew bought of Wil- 
liam Brackston May 11, 1696, the lot 
on the west of which he bought of 


by William Dam, or his father Dea. 
John Dam, soon after 1675, as the 
young man was married in 1679, and, 
of course, he built his house before 
marriage. 

The information in regard to the 
location on the river bank of lots No. 
13 and No. 14 was given to me by Mr. 
N. W. Davis of Winchester, Mass., a 
gentleman of much experience in gen- 
ealogical research, and a member of 
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Thomas Austin May 6, 1698. Since 
that article was written I have re- 
ceived information to the effect that 
the garrison stands on a twenty-acre 
lot on the west of lot No. 13, which 
was originally granted to William 
Hilton,-Sr., and was purchased by 
Dea. John Dam in 1656, who gave it 
to his son, William, when the son be- 
eame ‘‘One-and-twenty,’’ or about 
1675, when the Indian war period 
began; hence it is a reasonable con- 
clusion that the garrison was built 





the New England Historical and Gen- 
ealogical Society. When a boy Mr. 
Davis lived in Dover, and is perfectly 
familiar with the Back River District. 
He is a lineal deseendant of John 
Drew, Sr., and until quite recently he 
supposed the garrison was built by 
John Drew, Sr. In his researches for 
other matter he ran across the legal 
documents which are given at the 
close of this article, which aroused a 
suspicion that he was mistaken in 
supposing the garrison was built by 
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John Drew, Sr. Mr. Davis felt re- 
luctant to give up the idea that it was 
built by his ancestor, as he had enter- 
tained much pride in having the old 
house belong in his family. To dispel 
all doubt in the matter he employed 
an engineer to measure the shore line 
on the west side of ‘Back River, to 
ascertain as nearly as possible the di- 
viding line between the lots. The en- 
gineer surveyed the ground carefully 
and found that the garrison is on the 
west of lot No. 13, and Drew’s lot No. 
14 on the height of land beyond, up 
the river. Hence the conclusion that 
the old garrison was built by William 
Dam, between 1675 and 1679, and is 
at least 234 years old and is the oldest 
house in Dover. In further confirma- 
tion of the correctness of the engi- 
neer’s survey, and that the garrison 
stands in the rear of lot No. 13, is the 
fact that the old Dam burial ground 
is on this lot between the garrison and 
the river, whereas the Drew burial 
ground is on the lot No. 14, next above 
on the river bank where the inscrip- 
tion of Sergt. John Drew’s headstone 
may be read, even now. He died 23 
October 1723, aged 73 years. 

Of course, after reading Mr. Davis’ 
story, Mr. Seales could see no ground 
on which to base an argument that the 
house was built by John Drew, and he 
gave it up. But how does it come to 
be called the Drew garrison? It took 
its name from Joseph Drew, father of 
William Plasted Drew; it came into 
his possession through the inherit- 
ances of his wife, Leah Nute, to whom 
he was married in 1771, and they 
came to reside in the house that vear, 
so it came into possession of the Drew 
family 140 years ago. Joseph Drew 
was great-grandson of John Drew, Sr. 
The ownership previous to 1771 ap- 
pears to have been nearly in this line. 
Built by William Dam, 1677; he died 
in the garrison 20 March 1718; his 
son, William Dam, Jr., inherited it 
and resided there several years; his 
sister, Leah, married Samuel Hayes 
in 1720; at sometime prior to 1740, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hayes came into posses- 
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sion of the garrison and resided there 
until his death about 1770. Jacob 
Allen, who married Martha Dam, sis- 
ter of William Dam, Jr., also had an 
interest in the house after the death 
of her father in 1718. One of their 
daughters married James Tuttle and 
she inherited her parents’ interest 
in the house, and this was ‘‘quit- 
claimed’’ to Joseph Drew in 1786. 
Joseph Drew’s wife, Leah Nute, ob- 
tained her interest in the house from 
her mother, Mary Hayes, who mar- 
ried James Nute, and Mary was the 
daughter of Samuel and Leah (Dam) 
Hayes. 

This old garrison is one of the most 
interesting houses in New Hampshire. 
Dea. John Dam, with other worthies 
across the river, on Meeting House 
Hill, must have been a frequent vis- 
itor there, as he was living in 1693, 
and he was one of the men who came 
over from England in 1633. So this 
old house takes us back to the very 
first settlers on Dover Neck. I will 
close this article with the following 
briefs of certain real estate transfers 
which are convineing evidence that 
the Drew garrison is the original Wil- 
liam Dam garrison. It does not ap- 
pear there was any other ‘‘ Drew 
garrison,’’ and this did not become 
such until after 1770. 


1. On June 7, 1712, William Dam, 
Sr., of Dover, in consideration of the 
love, good-will and affection which he 
bore to his son, William Dam, con- 
veved to him one half of the new 
house he was then building, and half 
of the land on which it stood, with one 
third of his orchard, and three acres 
of land, being all his land on that side 
of the creek. 


2. William Dam, Jr., on the same 
day, June 7, 1712, bound himself to be 
at one third of the charge of moving 
the house in which he then dwelt at 


(Note.—The garrison is built differently 
from most of the garrison houses, being 
built of square beams, or logs, and not 
boarded on the outside.) 
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the ‘‘west end’’ of the Dam lands, the 
said house being 24 feet long and 30 
feet wide, ‘‘up to the logg house and 
set it there.”’ 


3. On April 7, 1724, William Dam 
(not called Jr., but he was son of 
the above William, Sr.) conveyed to 
Jacob Allen, his brother-in-law, who 
had married his sister, Martha, ‘‘ one- 
half of the dwelling logg house, set in 
Dover, on the westerly side of ye back 
river, which was formerly ye dwelling 
house of William Dam, Sr.,’’ together 
with part of ‘‘ye upper orchard,’’ and 
four and one-half acres lying in ye 
spruce pasture. 


(Note.—The present garrison stands on 
what was anciently, as now, known as Spruce 
Lane. ) 


4. On January 17, 1786, James 
Tuttle (b. 1711, d. 1790) for £9 law- 
ful money, quitclaimed to Joseph 
Drew all his right, title and interest 
in the house where the said Joseph 
Drew ‘‘now lives’’ (this is known to 
be the garrison), being the west end 
of the house and the room at the east 
end, that was allowed in the return 
of the division of the estate of Samuel 
Hayes of Dover, deceased. 


(Note.—A perusal of the Tuttle Gene- 
alogy will show that the only possible way 
James Tuttle could have any interest in this 
property was through his wife, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Jacob and Martha Allen, said Martha 
being daughter of William Dam. Samuel 
Hayes owned and oceupied part of the gar- 
rison for a great many years and died there, 
about 1770. His wife was Leah, daughter 
of William Dam.) 


5. Joseph Drew (5), son of Joseph 
(4), dwelt in the garrison from the 
time of his marriage, in 1771, to Leah 
Nute, granddaughter of Samuel and 
Leah (Dam) Hayes, by daughter, 
Mary. As shown in deed 4, he was 
enjoying possession of the Hayes part 
of the garrison in 1786, when James 
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Tuttle conveyed to him the Jacob and 
Martha Allen interests for £9. 


Abstract of Deed 
John and Sarah Drew 
to son Francis of 
Dover Apr. 9, 1712. 


To all whom it may concern, this deed of 
gift, John Drew of Dover, together with and 
through the consent of Sarah, my wife, for 
and in consideration of a good settlement, 
in order to his further comfort and well be- 
ing in this world, and for the natural love, 
good wish and fatherly affection which I do 
own and bear to my now only son, Francis 
Drew of said town and Province (i. e., 
Dover, N. H.). Three lots of land which I 
bought of Thomas Austin, Joshua Winget 
and Israel Hodgdon, lying on the southward 
side of the way that leads from my house to 
the Queen’s Road, which three lots contain 
by estimation 56 acres or thereabouts, all 
within fence beginning at a division fence 
at the west of a 20-acre lot bought of Wm. 
Brackstone, from that southward and west- 
ward till it comes to a join with Zachariah 
Field’s land hard by, excepting unto myself 
and Sarah, my present wife, full power and 
free liberties of firewood, fencing stuffs 
and pasturing in lots bought of Winget 
and Hodgdon; one small piece of salt marsh 
which I bought of Wm. Brookin, being one- 
half acre more or less, with the privileges 
and appurtenances thereunto belonging lying 
on the west side of Johnson’s Creek; one-half 
of 20 acre lot which I bought of John Derry 
taking it at the southward and west of Zach- 
ariah Field’s land; one-half of the 20 acre 
lot which I bought of Zachariah Pitman, 
together with half of the vacancies granted 
to me in the Dry Pines; one-half of the 20- 
acre lot granted to me by the town between 
William Hill’s plantation and Maharrimet’s 
Hill, the eastward part thereof; all which 
said parcels of land and marsh above men- 
tioned, with the privileges and appurte- 
nances to each and every of them belonging 
or in any ways appertaining except above 
excepted and reserved, shall be for and to 
the whole and sole use and benefit of my 
aforesaid son Francis Drew, To Have and 
To Hold, ete. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this ninth day of April in the 
year of our Lord God 1712. 

(Signed:) JoHN Drew. 


Signed, sealed and 
delivered, ete., in 
the presence of us. 


JOHN TUTTLE Sen. 
PAUL GERRISH 
Sam’. PEARL. 
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[Clipping from Who’s Who.| 


TENNEY, Epwarp Payson, author; b. Concord, N. H., Sept. 29, 1835; s. Rev. A. P. and 
Mary T.; ed. Pembroke Acad., 1851-4; Dartmouth Coll., 1854-5; grad. Bangor Theol. 
Sem., 1858; post-grad. studies Andover Theol. Sem., 1860; 9 yrs.’ course of topical studies 
in the libraries of Boston; (hon. A. M., Dartmouth, 1878); m. Sarah J. Holden, Dec. 1, 
1860; 2d, Ellen Weeks, Dec. 8, 1862. Ordained Congl. ministry; pastor in Eastern Mass., 
18 yrs.; brief editorial service on The Pacific, San Francisco, and the Congregational 
Review, Boston; pres. Colo. Coll., 1876-84. Author: The Silent House, 1876; Coronation, 
1877; Agamenticus, 1878; The New West, 1878; Colorado and the New West, 1880; Con- 
stance of Acadia; The Triumphs of the Cross, 1895; A Story of the Heavenly Camp Fires, 
1896; Our Elder Brother, 1897; The Dream of My Youth, 1901; Contrasts in Social 
Progress, 1907 (new revised edition, 1910); Looking Forward Into the Past, 1910. 
Also Chinese transl. of Social Progress, 1910. Address: Nahant, Mass. 














THE STORY OF JACK STODDARD AND HIS 
WHITE MOHAWK 


By E. P. 


“T loved you at sight, when I first 
saw you in the Wadsworth House at 
Harvard,” I said to the Princess 
Curlagu, when I met her near the 
Big Spring at the Strawberry Festi- 
val. ‘“‘And it was solely on this ac- 
count that it was arranged with 
President Holyoke that I might come 
hither in accord with your request 
for a teacher for your people. I am 
as unfit as a Micmac, but I love you.”’ 

When I had said this I saw the hot 
blood mount to her cheeks, and she 
replied with great warmth: 

“Do not call the Micmacs heathen. 
I was brought up by them. I love 
them; they are my people. ” 

This made me open my eyes to 
look more closely to see whether she 
was, indeed, Wabi, as I had heard 
her called at Cambridge. She had 
the same high cheek bones and strong 
Indian features; yet she was of a 
swarthy white, and I had been told 
by her father, King Hendrick, that 
she was commonly called Curlagu, 
the white, the Iroquois people being 
of a very marked copper color. 

Recovering myself in a moment, 
although I was greatly abashed by 
the bearing of the Princess, I said: 

“Pardon me, I had thought of you 
as the daughter of the King, who is 
so greatly beloved by the English. 
May I ask further? Perhaps I was 
‘too bold in opening my heart. But 
I have been heart-hungry to see 
you, since the self-same day when you 
disappeared in the western wood- 
lands of Cambridge at sunset, after 
you had made known your mission 
to the convention of ministers.”’ 

Wabi, as my heart insisted that I 
should call her, now eyed me closely, 
and I could but change color under 
her fixed gaze. 

“T can but be open-hearted with 
you, my paleface brother,’”’ she an- 
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swered at length. “I loved you 
when I saw you, and I chided my 
spirit that I could not tell you so. I 
am so glad that it is you who have 
come, and not another, to be our 
teacher.”’ 

Then she spoke in a lower tone, 
and cast a furtive glance about her, 
as if to note whether, perchance, 
any one of her maidens might be 
near, but they were all at the pool 
feeding the wild swans. 

“T am Curlagu. I am white, and 
the Mohawks know it, and my father 
the King calls me so. But I love to 
call myself Wabi, as I did at Cam- 
bridge. It was the name my mother 
gave me, my Indian mother among 
the Micmacs, when my white cap- 
tive mother perished on a winter day.’ 

Then Wabi hid her face from me; 
and I was pained, although she did 
not weep. With the eyes and lips of 
a stoic, she then turned to me again, 
saying: 

“‘T am again and again so glad that 
you are here, Master Stoddard; and 
I know I shall love you, and you will 
do much for my poor people.”’ 

It was not till evening that I could 
see her again, since King Hendrick 
was now approaching, and his nephew, 
Kieri of the Tuscaroras, whom his 
sister, Eghrita, had adopted as the 
heir presumptive to the King’s office. 

I eyed his nephew sharply, and saw 
at once that he loved Curlagu, as he 
called the Princess. And she went 
with him to the pool, leaving me 
alone with the King. 

The Sachem, Hendrick, or the 
King as the English called him, now 
keenly questioned me. When I told 
him of my college life and boyhood, 
how all my family except myself 
were carried away by the Indians, 
when I was a child at Northampton, 
he asked me about Edwards, the 
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Indian missionary among the Stock- 
bridges, who had once lived at North- 
ampton; and he was curious about 
Whitefield whom hisadopted daughter, 
the Princess Curlagu had told him 
the Harvard tutors so greatly derided. 
The King’s face sometimes kindled 
like a ray of light, and he was of a 
sunny temperament. White-haired 
as he was, he had a great deal of sym- 
pathy for youth; and he smiled at my 
recital of the Cambridge sports of 
the Harvard boys. Having said this, 
and noting that he was pleased, I now 
took courage to tell him much more: 

“Do you know, O King, beloved 
of our English people, that as soon 
as I saw your daughter, the Princess, 
my eyes were made fast to her face, 
and I never once took my eyes off 
her so long as she stayed, and when 
she went away again into her forests 
her face remained with me, clearly 
pictured upon the pages of my He- 
brew Bible, and on all my books, and 
on my attic walls, and on my crooked 
stairway, and in my recitation rooms, 
and even upon the old willows afield, 
until finally I gave up everything and 
went into the Connecticut forests to 
find her.” 

“T sent her to Cambridge, because 
it was once an Indian college, and I 
bade her not return,” replied the 
King,” till she brought a teacher. 
And when I had word from the father 
of the college that you would come to 
us, I sent Kierei to the Moravian 
mission at Seatacook to bring back 
my daughter.”’ 

“‘T understand,’ I answered, “that 
your people think the God of the 
whites is good for the whites, and 
that the Great Spirit is better for you, 
yet you desire to have your young 
men taught the wisdom of the Eng- 
lish. But, putting that aside, O King, 
if I may speak to you in the confidence 
I reposed in you, when President 
Holyoke first told me about you, I 
may say frankly that I love your 
daughter, and I would make her 
home my home, and your people my 
people.” 
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Upon this, Hendrick looked upon 
me with piercing eyes for a moment 
in silence, and then remarked quietly— 

“ Kieri will have much to say about 
this. He loves the Princess. But 
she will have none of him. My Cur- 
lagu is free. She is wise and will do 
what she lists. For me, my both 
hands are full of the English and. 
French War. The Indians on the 
Connecticut and at the fishing sta- 
tions have gone to join the French, 
and our Six Nations are the great 
bulwark of the English against the 
north. You can help us in this. This 
is what I want you for, to make fast 
the hearts of my braves to the hearts 
of the English.. For your heart and 
the heart of the Princess, they may 
be made one, if she wills it so. She 
can speak for herself.” 

I now saw Kieri returning, with 
a dark lowering face, my Wabi not 
being with him. 

“He is named Kieri,” it was said 
in a low tone by the King, “for his 
having taken four prisoners in one 
battle with the Catawbas. He is 
but half himself, for his unrequited 
love for the Princess. He is as one 
who looks for his mind which he has 
lost, not knowing where to find it. 
He is reckless and mad with love. 
Breathe not to him of Curlagu, as 
you value your life.” 

Turning to Kieri, King Hendrick 
said: 

“You are, my son, to fly as the 
startled deer flieth, to call up the 
white chiefs for council.” 

And they two went away together, 
leaving me to look for Wabi. 


’ 


I now went forth to watch the 
sparkling waters of the Deep Spring, 
and wandered here and there among 
the maples and silver birch. My 
heart was made glad by the evening 
song of the hermit thrush, and made 
glad by the love for Wabi singing in 
my heart. 

When, after some time, I discovered 
my white Mohawk coming towards 
me, I could but admire her maidenly 
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beauty. Tall, muscular and erect, 
with piercing black eyes, her abun- 
dant black hair was bound up and held 
by a headband adorned with wam- 
pum. A coat of dressed deer skin was 
fastened about her waist by a dec- 
orated girdle that I greatly admired; 
and a cloth skirt extended below her 
knees, the lower part being beauti- 
fied with strips of wampum. Her 
feet were covered by moccasins of elk 
hide. I saw Wabi’s figure radiant 
with the rays of the setting sun, 
which were reflected by her snow 
white blanket, and her neck orna- 
ments of glittering white. 

The Princess now made me ac- 
quainted with her maidens, Osto- 
sera, the feather, Ovite, the pigeon, 
and Tiskoko, the robin. And by 
them I was made to partake of squirrel] 
food, and of strawberries prepared 
with thick syrup of the maple. 

The shades of evening were now 
falling fast, and the hunters and 
warriors of the village ceased from 
their game .of shaking plum-stones 
like dice, and I saw that they rose 
up to drink of strong liquor they had 
bought from white traders,—it being 
first determined by the dice who of 
them might become drunken, and 
who should remain sober. Then 
there were athletic games and dances, 
—the trotting dance, and shaking 
the bush, and the duck dance, and 
the knee-rattle dance, and so many 
dances that I could not keep the ac- 
count of them. Before the sports 
were over, I was asked, as a new- 
comer, to run the gauntlet between 
two lines of braves, who were to 
strike at me with rods and clubs. I 
knocked down the first Indian, and 
caught his club; then, as I ran, I 
struck right and left down the whole 
row. This mjghtily pleased the old 
Indians, and the young braves ap- 
plauded me. 

When, soon after, the most of the 
company fell off to sleep, here and 
there under the trees and about the 
smouldering fires, I had a little time 
to converse alone with Wabi, her 
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wide-awake maidens not understand- 
ing our English speech. 

I could hardly quench the inward 
ardor and burning of my heart, as 
she received a highly ornamented 
string of wampum that Ovite handed 
to her. 

“This is the token,” said Wabi, 
“that was given me by the father of 
the college in pledge of his purpose 
to send to the Mohawks a teacher. 
And in my heart I have held this 
promise of your coming. The eyes of 
our people are fixed on you to help 
us. From your eyes comes the sun. It 
is like a ray of the morning to my 
cloudy mind, that you have come to 
dwell among us.”’ 

“It was, indeed,” I replied, “a 
happy day that brought me hither. 
My life has long been dead and cold 
like marble, but now a fervent love 
has been breathed into it.”’ 

More I might have said, but I 
caught a glimpse of King Hendrick 
approaching, who led me to his own 
wigwam for the night. 

The next morning betimes, Hen- 
drick directed Oweya and Owera, 
who were near of kin, to accompany 
me to the Canaseraga hill, about 
five miles up the river, and the Prin- 
cess and her maidens were to go with 
me. The wind and the wing, Oweya 
and Owera, but served as our van- 
guard and rear guard upon the well- 
beaten trail, keeping themselves sepa- 
rated from us at some distance, so 
that I was left to walk with Wabi in 
the splendor of the morning sun- 
shine. The sweet note of the rose- 
breasted grosbeak in the treetops, and 
the oriole with wings of fire in darting 
flights, first here then there, and the 
flashing bluebird, and the tinkling 
rills with their banks of blue gentians, 
and the sparkling dewdrops upon the 
spires of pink hardhack near the 
path,—all these delighted my senses, 
and my heart was warmed with the 
breathing into my life of something 
that was not my life. 

Beneath the great tree, Sahehona, 
where the old men of the Oneidas and 
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the Onondagas for ages had met to 
tell their adventures, and their young 
men had met for friendly counsel, here 
at the meeting place, at the great 
fountain on the hilltop, I was seated 
with my white Mohawk, and here 
we communed of all that was in our 
heart. 

I confess that my curiosity had 
been greatly piqued since learning 
that Wabi was white, and that Hen- 
drick had but adopted her when she 
was brought in as a captive taken by 
Mohawk warriors in a summer’s 
plundering expedition down the St. 
John. 

She barely remembered her mother, 
and really knew nothing of her save 
what she learned from the Milicet 
squaw among the Micmacs by whom 
she was brought up. Arosea could 
speak English, and Wabi’s mother in 
dying bade Arosea to train her grow- 
ing child in the English tongue and 
to instruct her in the knowledge of 
God. 

“Did Arosea never know where 
your mother’s home had been? ” 

“Once she spoke about Dover, as 
a town she had heard of; and once 
she spoke of Deerfield, and Pastor 
Williams.” 

Upon this, my heart leaped within 
me. My roommate at Harvard was 
Ithamar Williams whose mother and 
babe had been carried to New Bruns- 
wick by the Milicet Indians, never to 
return. 

‘““My white Mohawk may be a sister 
of Ith,” I said to myself. But I 
could learn nothing more. 

“T have often thought,’ said Wabi, 
“of my mother; and wondered about 
her early home, and what might have 
been if I had not been brought up 
among redmen. Yet here I am an 
Indian maiden, the petted daughter 
of a mighty chieftain beloved by the 
English. And I am content and joy- 
ful in it.”’ 

And then she drew herself apart a 
moment, and stood gazing upon me 
most intently: 

“T can in no way express to you, 
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Master Stoddard, my joy that it is 
you who came to be my teacher and 
the teacher of my people; for now I 
shall fulfil the wish of my mother, and 
learn more of the English tongue and 
about the God of the English people. 
And I know that for you there will 
be a chain of friendship between us, by 
which we shall be tied to each other, 
and this shall never be broken. We 
will make this chain brighter and 
stronger. And I hope you will take 
care that neither you nor any one 
else shall break it.”’ 

“Out of my rough heart,” I an-- 
swered, ‘“‘there leaps the spring 
of human love, of love to you, my 
Princess, as this deep fountain of 
Canaseraga leaps out from this hill- 
top to greet the sun.” 


It was a pleasant task set for me by 
the King at Canajoharie, the Mo- 
hawk capital, to train the young men 
in much of our English lore, and par- 
ticularly to instruct the Princess. 
in English. 

“T do not want my _ beloved 
daughter,’”’ said Hendrick to me be- 
neath his breath, ‘‘to intermarry with 
our people. And she will not, if she 
knows more about the English.” 

I did not know at that time that. 
King Hendrick’s blood was Mohawk 
only by his mother, who was the 
daughter of a king. His father was 
Mohegan, the wolf, who had been 
adopted by the Mohawks. 

My White Mohawk, as I called her 
when I talked to myself, or when I 
saw her in my dreams, was stronger 
than a man and simpler than a child, 
meek, modest, diffident, and of a 
devout heart, a very lily of purity in 
this savage and solitary wilderness. 
She asked me so sincerely about God, 
that I had to be better than I was to 
teach her. I saw her kneel one day to- 
kiss the soil, so dedicating these 
Mohawk lands to Jehovah. And she 
was sure that my being there would 
bless. her people. 

And I learned after a time to think 
that she loved me,—a simple, child-- 
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like, and beautiful love, as unselfish 
and pure as the love of an angel. 
I gathered new strength for toil when 
I saw her. In her presence I forgot 
all the meaner passions of life. To 
me she seemed a very daughter of 
the Great Spirit. 

Yet she was not willing to debate 
of marriage. “The fire of friendship 
is burning between us,” she said. 
“We will keep it burning.”” And one 
day Wabi led me forth to the shining 
river bank, saying, ‘‘ Here at the next 
Planting Festival, we will plant trees 
of peace, in token of the love between 
us.” 

Yet in lieu of peace, I made bold 
one day to ask Wabi about Kieri, 
whom I already hated. And she con- 
fessed to me that it was, in part, to 
escape his persistent and distasteful 
attentions that she persuaded her 
father to send her to Cambridge. 
And having said this, she smiled most 
seriously, saying: 

“T had hope, indeed, that some one 
would come to us, who would lead 
,our people from the paganism that 
Kieri is always plunging them into 
like a quagmire. The more _ they 
struggle, the -more they cannot get 
out. The clouds hang heavy over us. 
The Great Spirit is not willing to 
have me marry, unless, sometime,”’ 
she added, blushing, “‘to some one 
whom He shall send to me, of my 
mother’s own people. If I ever do 
marry, you shall be my husband. 
But, for now, we can but renew the 
chain of our covenant of friendship, 
that I may know whether there be a 
weak place in it, to break it, or 
whether it will become rusty. Then, 
too, I see the smoke of the French 
campfires approaching, and our people 
are in great sorrow, and no one knows 
of tomorrow. Yet I cling to you, 
Master Stoddard, in the darkness and 
in the storm that I see sweeping down 
upon us out of the great northland.” 


As the time approached for the 
Feast of the Harvest Moon, I was 
formally made an Indian_by adop- 
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tion, the name given me _ being 
Ocheerle, which means fire. This 
was followed by an evening feast, 
when a bowl and wooden spoon were 
given me. As we were all partaking 
of the boiled venison, I saw Kieri 
approaching me, accompanied by 
Wabi. Then I knew from his bear- 
ing, that since she would not become 
his wife, neither would he allow her 
to become the wife of another. He 
was nimble and _ broad-shouldered, 
with black eyes that emitted fire as it 
seemed to me, and he wore about his 
head a band of deer skin, tanned with- 
out removing the hair, and this was 
of scarlet dye. 

When I lay down to sleep, I opened 
my eyes and saw Kieri bending over 
me with a long pointed knife half 
loose in his belt. 

“T came to wish you pleasant 
dreams,’’ he said, when he saw that 
I was awake. And he stole away as 
silently as he had approached. 

Kieri had not only fulfilled the 
King’s mandate to summon the 
white chiefs to a council in Albany at 
the time of the Green Corn Festival, 
but he had aroused the Six Nations,— 
stirring them up to campaign against 
the French. 

Upon the day that I took the great 
trail to the Hudson, King Hendrick 
and Curlagu and Kieri were very 
near me, and we were followed by a 
great company of women and youth 
as well as by warriors. The trail 
sometimes passed through fields 
white with buckwheat blossoms, or 
waving with the tasseled maize. 
Pumpkins were on every side like 
ground oranges. In our encamp- 
ments at night we found ourselves 
intermingling with Oneidas, Onon- 
dagas, Tuscaroras, Cayugas, and 
Senecas, who had come from the 
shining streams and fertile lands of 
the west. Kieri was everywhere 
and always so close at hand, that I 
had no opportunity to be left with 
my Wabi for a moment. 

At Albany we found Governor 
Clinton, and Colden of his Majesty’s 
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Council for the Province of New 
York, and Sir William Johnson, as 
our hosts, to receive and entertain the 
confederate tribes of the Iroquois. 
Johnson was dressed as an Indian, 
and seated himself upon the ground 
near King Hendrick, saying ‘The 
earth is my mother, I will rest on her 
bosom. ”’ 

Jonathan Edwards was there with 
his oldest son, who was to become a 
minister and a teacher in the Iro- 
quois country, and to him the desire 
of King Hendrick was made known, to 
have a church built at Canajoharie, 
with a bell in it. 

When the speech making began, 
I succeeded in getting a seat next to 
Wabi, her father and Kieri being oc- 
cupied elsewhere. 

King Hendrick had been once in 
England, and his natural talents, his 
sagacity and good judgment secured 
for him great influence. 

“We are come,” said the King, 
“from the heads of the rivers, from 
the springs whence flow the Ohio, the 
Susquehanna, the Delaware, the Hud- 
son and the St. Lawrence. It is easy 
for us in the Long House that extends 
from the Catskills to Lake Erie, and 
from the Ontario to the Alleghanies, 
to pass from river to river and go out 
to all the earth. We are a people 
whose roots are fixed in the sky, that 
cannot be moved. For two score 
generations we have ruled the redmen 
throughout all the land upon all the 
rivers. And into our nations we have 
brought the bravest of the brave, as 
we did the Tuscaroras. We speak 
from the bottom of our hearts, when 
we say that we wish to ally the Fng- 
lish to ourselves. We sprang out ofthe 
land you sleep upon. It was our gift 
from the Great Spirit. But we have 
given it to you, that you may dwell 
with us as our own people. We have 
taught you how to grow the corn; 
and opened to you our trails and 
water ways, for fur and for fish. If 
a white man travels through our 
country, we dry him if he is wet, we 
warm him if he is cold, and give him 
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meat and drink, and we spread furs: 
for him to sleep; and we demand noth- 
ing in return. We only desire that 
no one shall sell rum to our people. 
We ask you to help us get rid of the 
Jesuit spies that come in, who have 
led two hundred of our ardent braves 
to Canada to help the French fight. ° 
the English. We desire you to enter 
into league with us to hinder the 
French from extending their lines 
of forts. And we will fight the French 
as long as we have a man left. ”’ 

And having said this thing, the 
King gave to Governor Clinton a 
belt of purple wampum, saying,— 
“This belt preserves my words.” 

It was then that I whispered to 
Wabi, ‘“‘If there is a great war, I hope 
that Kieri will be killed in battle.” 

But she replied, ‘‘I fear lest he will 
kill you first. He knows you love me, 
and he is very jealous, and he has 
spies who see that we sit near each 
other. You will be on your guard the 
next time you meet him.”’ 

Kieri now addressed the council 
in fiercely worded eloquence: ‘‘The 
spirit of the winds, dwelling in the 
great home of the winds in the west, 
is upon me. The Six Nations will 
tread down the French, like the great 
buffalo that our dreams tell of, which 
beats down the forest in his march 
through the land.”’ 

When the evening feasting was 
followed by games and dances, at 
the very height of the sport, I saw 
Kierl throwing his tomahawk at a 
mark—the mark was a tree near 
which I was standing. I turned 
quickly and concealed myself for an 
instant in a hollow oak, while he 
passed by to pick up his hatchet: 
then I flew in the direction from which 
he came. And I saw him no more, till 
after our return to Canajoharie. 
Upon the very night of our arrival 
Kieri sounded the war whoop and 
struck his tomahawk into the war 
post; and enlisted sixteen hundred 
warriors in the dance that followed. 
And soon after midnight they all left 
the village. 
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Before daybreak, however, our war 
party encountered the French and 
Indians of the north under Dieskau, 
in such superior numbers that Kieri’s 
band fell back. And the French ad- 
vanced upon us like a wave of fire 
rolling over the land. Three hun- 
dred Mohawks were killed within 
an hour, King Hendrick being one 
of the first in the village to fall. 

“T like it well,’ he said, “‘that I 
shall die before my heart grows soft, 
or I shall- have done anything un- 
worthy of myself.” 

When Kieri placed his hand upon 
the heart of the dying King, he cried 
out: ‘‘The King still lives. He lives 
in Kieri.” And Kieri was now the 
king. 

When I saw that Wabi would be 
taken captive, I sought to rescue her, 
but my gun missed fire; and a power- 
ful Indian, Asare quickly raised his 
tomahawk over my head, with a yell 
to surrender. I was tied to a tree, 
that was under the fire of both parties, 
and my clothing was shot through 
and through. Asare then after the 
firing had ceased, stood at a little 
distance, and repeatedly hurled his 
hatchet into the tree near my head. 
When released, my wrists were tied, 
and I was led away. That night I 
was bound by withes to a small tree; 
and brush was heaped, to burn me 
alive. The crowds gathered, the 
- flames crackled, and I began to feel 
the heat, when two French officers 
rushed forward and effected my re- 
lease. 


I next saw Wabi at the dividing of 
the waters between the St. Lawrence 
and the St. John. Those who took 
her captive were Meemaukes on the 
St. Lawrence, but Asare, my captor, 
was of the Etchemins, canoemen, 
of the St. Croix country, and as they 
divided, in returning to Canada, I 
was separated from Wabi. When 
the Jesuit fathers at Quebee found 
out that Wabi knew the Micmac 
tongue they placed her in the Ur- 
suline convent, that she might be 
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ready for service in a mission they 
were about planting among the In- 
dians eastward. As the time came for 
them to essay to go thither, they 
abode for many days on the St. 
John carry, where there was much 
coming and going. Of this I learned 
when I was taken to Quebec, and I 
was glad when my Etchemin captors 
took their homeward way, since I 
now had hope of seeing Wabi, at 
least in the Micmac country, if not 
at the divide. I wept my eyes out 
and prayed my heart out, that I 
might find her. 

As I approached the Jesuit camp, 
at the dividing of the waters, Asare 
kept me close by him. When I 
caught the aroma of mountain tea 
brewing, I could not believe myself, 
that it was Wabi I saw before me at 
the fireside. She was as shy as an 
affrighted bird, when she saw me still 
kept so fast to my captor, who was 
of a fierce aspect. But it chanced 
ere long that we could be by our- 
selves. 

“T have a great love in my heart 
for you,” said the captive Princess; 
“but I am like a bird trying to rise 
against a storm. I feel the breath 
of the Master of the Universe blowing 
upon me like a mighty wind out of 
heaven to keep me from saying to you, 
my beloved, what my heart is crying 
out to say. But if we once come to 
the great land of the Algonquins 
on the rivers of the east, it may be 
that God will give us rest and a happy 
home. Or more happily we may 
chance to go from the east to the 
white settlements of New England; 
and when we are once among those 
of our blood, the spirit of love may 
smile upon us as out of a rainbow 
after the rain.”’ 

Instantly I heard a musket ball 
strike a tree hard by; and I heard 
shouts before us and behind us. The 
scouts of a new arrival of Micmac 
warriors from the east had come upon 
the divide; and front of us were Kieri 
and the scouts of the Mohawks who 
had captured two hundred canoe 
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loads of furs on the St. Lawrence 
side of the carry, and who were about 
pushing on to pass down the St. John 
to surprise the Micmacs. The Mic- 
mac scouts were the strongest; and 
Kieri retired,—having first inwhirled 
my Wabi by the arms of his warriors; 
while Asare snatched me away to 
join in with the Micmac party. 

When the Micmacs learned that 
the Mohawks were in great force, they 
retired down the St. John to warn 
their people of the flood of Iroquois 
threatening to sweep down their 
river, So I was borne away from 
Wabi; but at every camping place I 
left markings upon certain shrubs 
that I knew she would look for, if 
she should follow with Kieri’s hostile 
band. 

Kieri quickly gathered his forces to 
pursue the retreating Micmacs, and 
made Wabi his guide down the St. 
John, since she was the only one 
among them all who knew the river 
well. In this office she gladly served, 
hoping, with every paddlestroke that 
she might find me somehow, provi- 
dentially safe from harm in the east. 
They ran down the river more than 
two hundred miles, but our party was 
always a little in advance. Yet when 
they reached a point about twenty 
miles above the mouth of the Aroos- 
took tributary, it was so evident that 
they would overtake us before day- 
light, that they decided on making 
a night run. 

They had a great war dance that 
night, having caught Tawine, a 
Micmac straggler, whom they burned 
at the stake. While the Mohawks 
were all wheeling, and moving back, 
this way and that, and yelling and 
stretching out their arms towards the 
lower St. John, and smiting a war 
post with their tomahawks, Kieri 
began to sing: 

“Qur murdered Mohawks de- 
mand revenge at our hands; their 
spirits loudly call us to comfort the 
spirits of the dead and revenge their 
blood.”’ 

Wabi took advantage of this con- 
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fusion to plan an escape, thinking 
that with her knowledge of the 
country she could reach me before 
Kieri could overtake her. But she 
was too closely watched, and she 
knew that we should all be murdered 
in the morning. 

When upon the late afternoon of 
that same day, Wabi’s canoe had 
passed the mouth of the Jonitough 
brook, as they were moving down the 
silent river, she had recognized a 
dark hemlock hill, and a bald ledge 
with a lone tree, and she at once told 
Kieri that they had come to a good 
camping ground. Wabi knew well 
the part of the river they had come to. 

When, therefore, after the evening 
war-dance, the wild and_ gleeful 
warriors again took to the water, 
Wabi asked Kieri to have the canoes 
follow in a line, since there would be 
quick-water. And the hundred 
canoes were made to bear each a 
blazing torch, to sight rocks, or logs 
made fast, that might be in the river. 
Just before moon-rise, soon after 
midnight, Wabi, who held the stern 
paddle till now, directed the Mohawk 
woman Amena at the fore paddle to 
exchange positions with her. In 
passing, Wabi bade Amena leap out, 
and catch at the limb of a ‘spruce, 
near which they were gliding. 

Kieri was close behind, and thought 
it to be Wabi escaping; but she 
called, ‘‘Follow me.”’ And she put 
all her strength to ply her paddle,— 
making the birch fly through the 
water; and Kieri, believing she would 
escape, made his birch fly more 
swiftly. The woods on the shore 
seemed to run like clouds in a whirl- 
wind. Swifter and swifter swept the 
canoes. An unseen hand from be- 
neath now had hold of them to draw 
them through the water. It was an 
uncontrollable death current. The 
voice of He-no, the thunder god, was 
now roaring like the voice of many 
waters. The canoe torches now ran 
like shooting stars. Then in a mo- 
ment Wabi’s light was lost. And one 
after another, a hundred of them, 
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they all plunged eighty feet over the by the coming to me of Percy Butler, 
Great Falls of the St. John. an old neighbor of my people at 

Our Micmac camp was early astir. Northampton. From him I learned 
The river was full of the bodies that he had been captured when my 
of the Mohawks and their broken parents were and their children, and 
birches. I buried the body of Wabi, that ever since he had dwelt here. 
and buried my heart with her. And from him I learned why- it was 

In the evening as I stood shivering that the breath of the Great Spirit, 
by the fire and shaking with a name- as a mighty wind out of heaven, had 
less terror, Amena, the Mohawk interposed between myself and Wabi, 
woman, was brought in, and she told and yet why I loved her. She was my 
me her story. And I was made glad __ twin sister. 





THE CUP OF PAIN 


I dreamed I stood within a place 
Where moved a throng of people vast ; 
And some with hurried step went on, 
While others lingered as they passed. 


And through their midst an angel moved 
Bearing a cup within his hand, 
Which, ever and anon, he passed 
To someone, with a stern command. 


And one would strike it angrily, 

Whence bitter, scalding drops would rain 
Upon the hands of those who came 

To help him in his hour of pain. 


Another took it covertly, 

Drinking it down with stealthy sips, 
And hid it “neath his mantle, while 

He laughed and sang with ashen lips. 


With steady hand another took 

The cup, while toward the people faced, 
And those who looked upon him said, 

‘* "Tis nectar, not the gall, he tastes.”’ 


And as I mused, the angel caine 
And held the eup before my sight. 
‘‘Oh, not to me!’’ I eried,—and straight, 
The vision vanished in the night. 
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THE PAGEANT OF PLYMOUTH 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of the 
Town 


By Eleanor J. Clark 


The celebration of our one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary had been 
brewing since midwinter. Efficient 
committees had planned and worked, 
and the time had come. On Friday 
and Saturday, July 11 and 12, the 
staid old town burst forth in a per- 
fect fever of bunting—red, white and 
blue—uncehecked, but not undamped 
by frequent showers. 

Sunday, the 13th, was the opening 
day, an ideal one, of cool breezes and 


It was a quiet and reverent throng 
of village people—farmers and their 
families from this and surrounding 
towns, and the home-comers from 
many states, some from the Pacific 
shores, even. People sat on ancient 
settees, or in their wagons or autos, 
west of the Common. Even the great 
touring cars of through travelers to 
the mountains, who had right of way 
on the east side, mended their man- 
ners and ceased to honk, and snort, 





Coming of the First Settlers 


sunshine, tempered by great, fleecy 
clouds that made one think of 


‘*Old friends looking back at you, 
From the clouds of gold and white and 
blue. ’’ 


We gathered on the Common where 
we are wont to gather for daily chat, 
for our band concerts, when the cireus 
comes to town; or for the great things 
of our lives—when the ‘‘Boys in 
Blue’’ marched away from ‘“‘little 
boy blue’’ left at home. 


and throw dust, while the tourists 
paused a moment to view the peaceful 
scene and, perchance, think of their 
‘*old homes.’’ 

The ministers, our band, and the 
singers were seated in the band-stand. 
In this was a rude pulpit from the 
first meeting house on Ward’s Hill. 

The opening prayer was by Rev. 
W.H. Ward of New York, a descend- 
ant of Rev. Nathan Ward, the first 
minister, who came with the first set- 
tlers in 1763. 
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Then our bird-girl, the flower of an 
old New England family, sang to us 
the ‘‘Homeland’’ in tones as sweet 
and clear as our own thrushes. 

Then the great Past took us by the 
hand and led us all backward, whether 
we would or not; and they whom we 
had known and loved, and they—our 
forefathers whom we knew only as a 
name—were with us, and it was not 
only the Past, but the great Future 
and Time that rolls on, bearing us to 
a Past; the whole world movement 
and brotherhood, which we forget in 
every-day life, came to us. It was 
good for us all to be there. 
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hue; pewter utensils; exquisite old 
samplers and hand _ embroideries; 
hand-woven napery of various pat- 
terns; sheets and pillow cases; beau- 
tiful old blue coverlets and checked 
blankets ; exquisite old silk shawls; a 
tiny pair of linen breeches, said to 
have been worn by the infant, John 
Adams, when his mother presented 
him to Lafayette; an old clock which 
ticked away the hours in Daniel Web- 
ster’s family; a hand-loom, over 150 
years old, operated by its owner, Mrs. 
Manson York, the center of interest; 
a spinning wheel with Mrs. St. John 
spinning yarn; old wooden canteens 


Smoking the Peace Pipe 


The minister read to us a sermon 
preached long ago by Rev. Jonathan 
Ward, when no man in that company 
was more than a mere boy, and few 
had begun life. 

This Sunday meeting gave the key- 
note of the celebration. 

On Monday people thronged the 
lower floor of the beautiful High 
School, where the loan exhibit of an- 
cient relics was shown, in charge of 
ladies of the town. It was a curious 
and interesting display: the original 
charter granting the land to the first 
comers to Plymouth in 1763; old books 
of religion, mathematics and history; 
beautiful old china of rare shapes and 


borne by Revolutionary soldiers ; later 
ones used in 1861; old flint-lock mus- 
kets and powder horns; the war out- 
fit of our townsman, Manson Brown, 
during his service in the Civil War; 
foot warmers and old tin bakers; 
beautiful old furniture; a curious Lit- 
tle pair of tongs which an old-time 
smoker used to clean his pipe, fill it 
and take a coal from the fireplace to 
light it; and, dating farther back 
than these, Indian relics—a rolling- 
pin and paddle. 

It was not simply a curious display 
to us, but the Past was still with us, 
teaching us in a tender and beautiful 
way. As one weary, elderly woman 








The Pageant of Plymouth 


expressed it, ‘‘ Their heads don’t ache 
and they are better off than we.’’ 
People lingered to tell how their 
mother’s and grandmother’s things at 
home were like these, or better, and to 
recall the old times. Then old friends, 
so long separated that Old Time had 
changed them to strangers, would 
meet, gaze, then clasp hands and visit. 

Monday evening Rev. Clinton Wil- 
son, a former pastor, and John Ken- 
iston, untiring chairman of the cele- 
bration, gave a talk on pictures, 
thrown on the screen through the 
kindness of George Clark and Dr. 
Herbert Lamson. Here flashed before 
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ideal weather, cool, with great feath- 
ery clouds tempering the sun’s 
warmth. A parade made up of floats 
showing the progress of our home in- 
dustries and our schools, accompanied 
by Keniston’s band, started at nine. 
In the rear were the oldest citizens of 
the town, in automobiles loaned for 
the occasion. The very oldest citizen 
of all, Mr. Warren Wilkinson,* who 
proudly holds the oldest man’s cane, 
lay at home ill in his bed, grieving 
that he could not take part as he had 
hoped. 

After the parade came speeches on 
the Common by our returned sons of 








An Old 


us old-time Plymouth and the faces of 
those who moulded our civic life years 
before, long since passed away. It 
was well the hall was dark for 
many of us had big lumps in our 
throats and our eyes troubled us more 
than usual, especially when our bird- 
girl, Wilhelmina Keniston, sang 
‘‘Home, sweet home,’’ and we knew 
the lumps and the ache were for the 
homes that were but are not. The 
hall was crowded, while many stood. 
As one delicate woman expressed it, 
‘‘T forgot that 1 was standing afd 
that I was tired, I was so interested.’’ 

Tuesday morning dawned, the same 


Chaise 


note and prominent citizens, the un- 
veiling of a tablet set in a boulder, on 
the site of the first academy in town— 
the old Holmes Academy. Mrs. Jen- 
nie Webster gave the address in be- 
half of the local D. A. R., which 
presented this Memorial. 

After a late and hasty dinner we 
and all our visiting friends and rela- 
tives, with ‘‘city boarders’’ from far 
and near, trooped to the grounds of 
Davis Keniston, an ideal spot of knoll, 
level, amphitheatre, and woodland 
background, where the pageant was 
given. “ 

*Since deceased. 
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Here we saw the encampment of 
Indians, smoking the peace pipe, the 
coming of the first white man, Baker, 
and the famous battle on the ‘‘Ox- 
bow.”’ 

Then came the episodes of granting 
the charter, drawing the lots, the com- 
ing of the settlers, afoot, a horseback, 
and in ox-teams, all in old time eos- 
tumes; then the first religious serv- 
ice under the trees. Along with the 
settlers was the lamb from whose wool 
the housewife spun, wove, and made 
a suit of clothes for her son to hasten 
to the Revolutionary War. Said 
lamb was an unwilling participant, 
holding back with all his strength 
from the demure Puritan maiden at- 
tempting to lead him, until a tiny 
Puritan lad in tall hat and cloak 
boosted his lambship from the rear. 

Next there was a beautiful scene of 
a reception to Governor Benning 
Wentworth and his good lady, where 
constant courtesying made our mid- 
dle-aged knees ache in sympathy. 
Then a stately minuet was danced by 
the younger members of the party. 

Guests arrived at a quilting bee in 
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ancient ‘‘chaises,’’ and a flutter of ex- 
citement was manifest when the par- 
son induced a comely damsel to don 
her ‘‘ealash’’ and ride off with him— 
whence we knew not! 

Students arrived at Holmes Acad- 
emy in a stage coach used in 1806, 
with six prancing horses that nearly 
pranced over the stately preceptress 
who was waiting to receive her pupils, 
and who graded them nicely by the 
amount of manners they possessed. 
(Why not a good suggestion ?) 

Then came the merry-making at a 
muster, where whole families flocked 
in to witness the military drill of the 
militia, and exchange the news. 

Last, all the members of the pag- 
eant circled the field in review before 


‘they dissolved again into the Past, 


through the shadowy green paths of 
the woodland. 

In the evening we gathered once 
more, on the Common, a tired but 
resolute throng, to listen to the really 
fine program Keniston’s band gave us, 
and to see the fireworks which closed 
the celebration of our one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary. 





A TOAST 


By Stewart Everett Rowe 


Come, my Queen, a toast I’ll offer— 
Yes,-a toast to you and me; 

Are you ready? Well, I’ll proffer 
Now the words in dreams I see. 


Here’s to you for whom I treasure 
All the best that’s in my soul; 

May your life be filled with pleasure, 
May you win your every goa!! 


May our friendship perish never 
In the ages yet to be; 

Rather, may it live forever, 
Yes, for all ‘Eternity! 














A WHITE MOUNTAIN SOJOURN 


By George Wilson Jennings 


Patti once wrote in a friend’s au- 
tograph album, lines which read in 
this wise: ‘‘Go to friends for advice, 
strangers for charity, and relatives 
for nothing, and you will always have 
a supply.’’ In the writer’s opinion, 
he would have said, ‘‘Go to relatives 
for advice, relatives for charity, and 
relatives for a good time, and you will 
always have a bountiful supply.’’ 

One sultry day, late in June, while 
seated in his office in Park Row, New 
York City, the writer was handed a 
letter by one of the faithful letter 
carriers from the General Post Office, 
from a favorite relative who resides 
in the southern part of the Granite 
State. This letter contained a cordial 
invitation to join a party of ten, who 
were to make a tour of the White 
Mountains by automobile. This most 
generous invitation was accepted at 
once and, in due time, preparations 
were made and, after a journey of 
nine hours by rail, I found myself 
landed, with a dress suit ease, at the 
hospitable home of my relatives on 
Silver Street, in the pleasant City 
of Dover, where a hearty greeting 
awaited me. There I found that ex- 
tensive preparations had been made 
for this extended trip, on the evening 
of our departure, generous lunches 
prepared, and three cars in perfect 
condition for the trip on the merrow. 

The following day, ten merry, con- 
genial relatives and friends started 
on the journey in an Oakland, an 
Overland, and the little ‘‘Steamer’’ 
(which was a record breaker). In 
this car, there was a happy couple, 
two of .Dover’s prominent residents. 

It was our intention to make the 
destination Jackson, N. H., and head- 
quarters at the Jackson Falls House. 
Soon we were under way, going at a 
lively clip, and not a cloud in sight. 
It was one of those cool, crisp morn- 
ings of which the State of New Hamp- 


shire can boast. Our first stop was 
Rochester. There we tarried to wait 
for the two other machines which 
were delayed to take aboard some 
more things for the ‘‘inner man.”’ 

Soon we were moving toward the 
foothills of the mountains, and what 
a wondrous view met our gaze at 
this splendid July sunrise! Could 
any of my readers picture in their 
lives a time when one particular trip 
was ever in the mind’s eye, this trip 
would be such an occasion. 

The party having relegated all care 
to the four winds of the earth, which 
the winds did not harbor, over the 
hills and the State roads we sped, not 
going more than twenty-five miles an 
hour; on every road meeting parties 
that were not nearly as happy as our- 
selves, at least that was our impres- 
sion. Robert G. Ingersoll once said: 
‘‘Happiness is the only good. The 
place to be happy is here. The time 
to be happy is now. The way to be 
happy is to make others so.’’ 

What marvelous views we witnessed ! 
As far as the eye could reach, we 
looked upon hills and lakes. The 
woodlands—great forests of spruce, 
hemlock and pine, with white birches 
interspersed—added to the beauty of 
the picture. One would never sus- 
pect that any of these forests had ever 
been cut down, and yet this has been 
going on for many, many years. Spe- 
cial mention must be made of Silver 
Lake. Could there be a more beauti- 
ful sheet of water than this, reflecting, 
as a mirror, its wonderful serenity. 
It is fully as interesting as Mirror 
Lake in the Yosemite Valley, as one 
of our party said who had been many 
times to that section of the far West— 
‘‘surely the Granite State is doubly 
beautiful in having these lakes and 
hills.’’ As a writer has expressed it: 
‘God bless New Hampshire for her 
granite peaks.”’ 
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After leaving North Conway, we 
found ourselves speeding down many 
grades, then on the heights. It mat- 
tered not whether we were on the 
heights or low lands, the joyousness 
of our party was never at ebb. With 
an occasional plunge through a pri- 
meval forest, then a glimpse of a 
mountain lake, with the magnificent 
view of fifty miles of mountains, one 
of our party exclaimed, ‘‘How won- 
drous are thy works, O Lord!’’ 


‘*And lo! the Granite Hills print the dis- 
tant sky, 
And o’er their airy forms the faint clouds 
driven, 
So softly blending, that the cheated eye, 
Forgets or which is earth or which is 
Heaven. ’’ 


One amusing incident. occurred 
when we stopped at a farm house to 
procure some water for the machines, 
and the: thirsty crowd. We politely 
asked an elderly woman at this house 
if she would let us have some water, 
and she sternly replied, ‘‘The well is 
locked,’’ and again we asked if she 
would just let us have two quarts ; and 
again she replied, ‘‘No.’’ Then one 
of our party said he recalled an old 
saying of his mother’s many years ago 
which he quoted to the woman at 
the farm house, ‘‘I thought that water 
was free, always free, but it is denied 
to me.’’ Then the woman savagely 
replied, ‘‘Now you will not have a 
drop.’’ Just a little farther on we 
found a brook of cool, clear water, 
where we helped ourselves most boun- 
tifully and then and there came to 
the conclusion that nature was more 
generous than mankind, or woman- 
kind, in this case in particular. 

Leaving Intervale, our party de- 
cided that scenery did not appease 
our appetites. We soon found a spot 
in the woods which was an-ideal place 
for refreshment, and in particular for 
the three Doverites who drove the cars 
it was certainly ‘‘from labor to re- 
freshment.’’ Here we piecnicked truly 
in earnest, and how we all did enjoy 
our meal that was prepared by the 
ladies of our party, as all New Eng- 
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landers are the best in this line, and 
most bountiful providers. This re- 
past was fit for a king, or queen, after 
which we rested a while (but did not 
walk the proverbial mile). Our eyes 
again feasted on the landscape, for 
we were loath to leave this enchanted 
place. 

Our party continued in wonder- 
ment. As we neared Jackson, we 
gazed at the scene here unfolded. 
Adjectives are inadequate to express 
one’s feelings. But the ‘‘low descend- 
ing sun’’ warned us that this delight- 
ful day was almost over. We could 
see Jackson in the distance—a most 
fascinating little village with encir- 
cling hills, whose slopes were adorned 
with some of the most magnificent 
trees, and the Jackson Falls near at 
hand. Although the Falls were handi- 
capped by their name, they presented 
a wonderful picture as the late after- 
noon sun threw its light over them, 
and their melody rose and fell like the 
pulsing of an orchestra. Later they 
sang a magic lullaby to the weary 
tourists of the Jackson Falls House, 
whither they had gone to spend the 
night. 

The mountains always suggest an 
uplifting to mankind. There one is 
away from the sordid side of life, 
and the environments are a very great 
benefit to mind and body. The higher 
up in life tends to elevate. Time 
speeds as with wings as we reluctantly 
leave this delightful spot. 

It was a timely expression the 
writer, John Richard Van Dine, once 
made upon his return from the White 
Mountains—‘‘Old age may o’ertake 
one, but time ean never obliterate 
from the storehouse of memory the 
splendor which my eyes beheld dur- 
ing my trip through this wonderful 
country.’ 

This seems to be the only section of 
New England in which to rest when 
one is perplexed, worn out in body, 
mind and spirit. With this exhila- 
rating air, marvelous scenery, and 
pure spring water, surely these hills 
and mountains will make the feeble 
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strong, and the well greatly rejuve- ‘*To the hills we turn for strength 

nated. As Moses Gage Shirley has Wherever our lot we’re casting, 

written in a recent magazine article, For we know they will abide, 

which expresses the true sentiment: For they are everlasting.’’ 
TO MIRA 


My Playmate in Childhood, my Schoolmate in Girlhood, and my Friend 
always 


By Mary E. Kelly* 


I sit dreaming, dreaming in the twilight, 
The twilight soft, and gray, 

And the years roll backward at my will 
To one bright Autumn day. 

The sun had set, and all without, 
Had faded into night, 

And, through a garret window, stole 
The last dim rays of light. 


T’was an old-time garret chamber, 
Yet in all its misty gloom, 
T’was fairer far to us, Mira, 
Than many a grander room. 
There on a rafter hung our swing, 
There was our doll house too, 
And just within an open door 
Were our tea things, full in view. 


There we had passed the livelong day, 
With childhood’s sweet content; 

Our busy hands, with mimic skill, 
On household labors bent. 

Flitting like birds from place to place, 
On that old oaken floor, 

T’was only the sunset’s shadowy light 
That warned us day was o’er. 


Many a summer’s come, and gone 
Since there we romped, and played, 

And brought Aunt Fanny up to hush, 
The racket that we made. 

The loving soul was all too kind 
To scold us for the noise; 

She chided, but she petted, too, 
Then left us with our toys. 


*This poem was dedicated to Mrs. Almira Jennings of Brooklyn, New York, by her life long 
friend Miss Mary E. Kelley of Durham, New Hampshire. 
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In after-time the schooldays came, 
In the brick house on the green 
That sloped down to the river side, 
The wagon road between. 
Our duties still were one, Mira, 
Our pleasures all were shared, 
And bending o’er the self-same page 
Our lessons were prepared. 


We trod the self-same path, Mira, 
In our goings to, and fro; 

Your home stood high upon a hill, 
And mine was just below. 

Then came the years of riper growth, 
When schooldays were no more, 

And each stepped forward to a life 
She had lived in dreams before. 


But as we went, our ways diverged, 
And only once have crossed; 

All save the memory of our love, 
In the deepening past is lost. 

With other friends, in other scenes, 
These latter years we spent, 

Our busy hands with purpose strong, 
On sterner duties bent. 


We’ve climbed life’s rugged hill, Mira, 
Till our brows are seamed with care, 

And the snow that crowns its top, Mira, 
Is gathered in our hair. 

But the golden light is stealing, 
Stealing o’er its snowy crest, 

And we know it is break of dawn for us, 
In the land where pilgrims rest. 


’Tis the Jand where our paths will meet again, 
’Tis this life’s further shore, 

Where no shadowy gleams from a sunset sky, 
Will warn us day is o’er; 

For our lives in light divine, Mira, 
Will burn with a full content, 

Our busy hands and glowing heart’s 
On the Master’s service bent. 





BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
By Moses G. Shirley 


Beautiful thoughts and beautiful deeds, 
Beautiful hearts for giving, 

All of these make a beautiful world 
And every life worth living. 














REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 
NUMBER TWO IN ACWORTH 


By Charles A. Brackett, D. M. D. 


This, the Derry Hill District, in the 
early 60’s, was the home of a good 
population. There were no aban- 
doned farms or vacant residences. 
The occupant of every farm was its 
owner, and there were none in pov- 
erty. They were generally in prosper- 
ous circumstances, producing from 
the fertile soil, the fruit orchards and 
the sugar orchards, a large share of 
what they needed to consume. In 
most of the homes there were chil- 
dren, so that there was a good attend- 
ance upon the short terms of school, 
which seldom amounted to more than 
about twenty weeks in a year. 

The schoolhouse was centrally and 
very pleasantly located in the district. 

From it may be seen Mount Monad- 
nock, some thirty miles to the south. 
In the winter the northerly winds al- 
ways made a big drift of snow across 
the road just west of the schoolhouse. 
It used to be said that the southerly 
part of that drift, just below the road, 
was fifteen feet deep. That may have 
been a little exaggeration, but it is 
true that on the first day of April, 
1864, a man drove with a horse and 
sleigh from Langdon village to Ac- 
worth village, going a part of the way 
in the road and in other places across 
the fields and over the tops of the 
fences. A thaw and rain had been fol- 
lowed by the freezing of the top of 
the snow to a crust strong enough to 
carry a horse. 

On the one farm to the north of the 
schoolhouse lived Orin D. Taylor and 
family. Near the schoolhouse, east- 
erly, was the home of Henry Gleason 
and his son-in-law, Alonzo A. Mathew- 
son. The eldest son, Robert D. Glea- 
son, was extremely anxious to en- 
list as a soldier in the war of the 
Rebellion. By importunity he got 
his mother to consent, but she did so 
only on the condition that his go- 


ing should be necesary to fill out 
the town’s quota. Arriving at the 
place of enlistment he found two 
others whose enlistment would just 
make up the required number; but he 
got in between them so as to have his 
name in the place of the man complet- 
ing the allotted number. The other 
man came after, so that on that call 
Aeworth furnished one more than its 
quota of volunteers. 

Next easterly, on the road to the 
Center, was the home of Allen Hay- 
ward, and close to it the home of Flint 
Polley. The Polley home became but 
a memory years ago, only the cellar 
walls and the shrubbery marking its 
former location. Mr. Polley was not 
only a farmer, but he often officiated 
in the neighborhood as a veterinary 
surgeon. 

Nearest the village was the home of 
the Blanchards—David Blanchard 
and his son Solon, with his family. 
David Blanchard was then advanced 
in years, but he kept well informed 
and maintained his interest in affairs. 
By precept and example he sought to 
inculeate in the young right living 
and good principles. If he found that 
a child was doing well in school he was 
sure to seek out that child and give it 
praise and encouragement. 

The first farm on the road toward 
South Aeworth was that of John Hay- 
ward, and next to that was the home 
of Azael H. Chureh and his mother. 
Mr. Church was justly renowned in 
the town as a chopper of wood. He 
went to the war as a member of the 
Fifth New Hampshire Regiment. 

South from the schoolhouse was the 
home of Sylvester A. Reed and of Mrs. 
Reed’s father, Capt. James Wallace. 
Even in that time and place of in- 
dustry the family were noteworthy as 
hard workers. Captain Wallace was 
vigorously at work, breaking roads 
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and shoveling through the snow drifts 
on the day that he was eighty-five 
years old. 

At the end of the road south lived 
Nehemiaji Hayward and family. The 
eldest son had then become a physi- 
cian, practicing in Oberlin, Ohio. 
Another son, Junius A., was a soldier 
in the war. 

Through the woods, southwest, was 
the Theron Duncan farm. Mr. Dun- 
can was an enterprising progressive 
man, the first in the neighborhood to 
use a mowing machine and other 
forms of farm machinery. He was 
among the pioneers in the manufac- 
ture and sale of horse hay rakes with 
wheels. September 19, 1862, Mr. 
Theron Dunean and his eldest son, 
John B. Dunean, the latter then but 
sixteen years old, enlisted for the war, 
and of the ninety-nine men who went 
to the front from Acworth none made 
a more brilliant record or a more he- 
roic and complete sacrifice than did 
these two. Both rendered much vig- 
orous service in many battles, and 
both fell in actual conflict, the father 
at Drury’s Bluff, shot in the head, 
May 13, 1864, and the son at Fort 
Fisher, shot through the body, Janu- 
ary 15, 1865, and dying a few days 
afterwards. 

Down the hill southwest was the 
home of John F. and James A. 
Dickey, two brothers, husbands of 
two sisters, daughters of Capt. Samuel 
King. Both were good citizens, and 
few have ever been able to servé their 
fellows in- more varied capacities than 
did the elder of these brothers, John 
Freeman. Then, and later, in Ac- 
worth and Alstead, he held succes- 
sively and through many years almost 
all the offices in the gift of his fellow 
citizens. He was farmer, carpenter, 
conductor of funerals, settler of es- 
tates, worker in church and Masonic 
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lodge. Not the least of his functions 
was as violinist. On numberless oc- 
easions he furnished the music for 
kitchen dances and more pretentious 
affairs. 

In the extreme southwest of the 
district was the home of David Buss. 
He was a Democrat, not favoring the 
war. Once in town meeting, dis- 
turbed by the appropriations which 


‘were being made, he got up and 


moved that the back of the town hall 
be painted green, so as to make it a 
legal tender for the town’s debts. 

Just west of the schoolhouse was the 
home of Mrs. Betsey Warner and her 
sons, Curtis and John Warner. To 
this place and the Gleason place, on 
the east, the children of the school 
made many trips for drinking water. 

Down the hill to the west was the 
home of Joseph Brackett, and across 
the deep valley of Crane brook, and 
up another steep hill, was the farm 
of Joseph G. Silsby. In the north- 
west corner of the district was the 
fine farm of Dea. Zenas Slader. 

This little school district, in addition 
to the fine men that have been men- 
tioned, sent to the war three others, 
Joseph A. Dickey, George P. Dickey 
and Abram Buswell. 

Notwithstanding all the struggles 
and trials of those times there was 
much of comfort and happiness. 
Neighborhood friendship and _ socia- 
bility prevailed. Particularly in the 
winter there was time for rest and 
recreation. There was very much for 
which to be thankful ; and it is greatly 
to be deplored that these worthy peo- 
ple that have been in part named 
and who have nearly all passed away 
should not have had their numbers 
more than made good by successors, to 
profit by the advantages and enjoy 
the charms of this beautiful district. 














SCHOOL DAYS 





By Frances M. Pray 


The little white schoolhouse, where 
we used to go, stood by the side of a 
typical sandy and rocky New England 
country road. Just below it was the 
red bridge, over the rocky brook 
where we were always so anxious to 
go to fill the water pail. Teacher’s 
little helpers? Judge for yourself 
when the fact is known that we never 
felt the pangs of thirst until after 
morning devotions and the arithmetic 
classes were in order. Then how dry 
our throats became! Surely it would 
be an impossibility to wait until 
recess time for relief. ‘‘ Teacher” 
usually preferred, as the less of two 
evils, to let us go and satisfy our 
longings rather than spend the session 
looking at waving hands, or other 
things that might be forthcoming, 
provided the water was not allowed. 

If the four walls of the old school- 
room could talk, what tales they would 
tell. As it is, they can give a story in 
their silent way through the scratched 
initials and free-hand sketches traced 
over their once white-washed surfaces. 
And the benches, too, with their 
tracery of jackknife carving—what 
character sketches they might give 
us, if we only had the ears to hear! 

When the bell rang for noon dis- 
missal, how our bare, brown feet 
crowded toward the door. Oh, the 
delights of those fragrant spring days! 
How many times have we captured 
unwary ‘‘speckled beauties”’ from the 
little stony brook, with a string and 
bent pin on the end of a hickory pole 
as our only fishing tackle. How we 
used, to scamper across the meadow, 
with its big elm in the middle, to the 
woods beyond, where we pushed away 
the dead leaves and clinging vines, 
trying to be the ones to find the first 
pink buds of the arbutus. 

Then upon our ears would come 
the insistent summons of the teacher’s 
bell. How slowly those feet, so eager 
but an hour ago, dragged themselves 





back to the gates of learning once 
more! How hot the sun felt. How 
it beat through the west windows 
over the heads that could not keep 
their eyes on the book, but let them 
wander out again to the green meadow 
and the cool shade by the roadside. 
Finally, after a seeming eternity, the 
hands of the clock crept around to 
four and then—! Oh, joyous freedom 
again, and picking up our dinner 
pails, back we trudged to the yellow 
farmhouse with the lilacs and cinna- 
mon rose bushes in the front yard 
and around the door. 


* * Fe * * 


One day we picked up our books 
and slates for the last time in the old 
schoolhouse—and - that was many 
years ago. Where is Bill Smith now— 
Bill, who never could get in at nine 
o’clock, but came tagging along half 
an hour late, his fishpole over his 
shoulder? Jim Ames, too; Jim, who 
could lick any boy in the room, and 
Bob Clark; Dick Andrews and all 
the other fellows—where are they? 
And last the pretty little girl, the 
only girl, who, in our boyish fancy, 
“amounted to much anyway,” with 
her _blue-checkered apron and her 
pink sunbonnet? True, she always 
screamed and ran when we brought 
big black spiders from the brook to 
lay upon her desk, or when we chased 
her with little green snakes. How- 
ever, her nature was the forgiving 
kind and by noontime she was al- 
ways ready to offer the extra cookies 
or turnovers from her dinner pail to 
us, ever hungry boys. 


Yes, where are they all? Some 


have gone west, others to the big 
city, several have answered the call 
that one day will come to all of us, 
and one is still*living on the old home 
place—but it is not the old yellow 
farmhouse, with the lilacs and cinna- 
mon roses around the door. 








PROF. JOHN R. EASTMAN 


Prof. John Robie Eastman, born on Beech 
Hill in Andover, July 29, 1836, died at his 
home’ in that town September 26, 1913. 

Professor Eastman was the son of Royal 
F., and Sophronia (Mayo) Eastman. He 
was educated at the public schools, the acad- 
emies in Andover and New London, and 
Dartmouth College, graduating from the 
latter in 1862. Twenty-five years later he 
received the degree of Ph. D., from the same 
institution. During the time in which he 
was securing his education he taught district 
schools in the winter seasons. In Novem- 
ber following his graduation from Dart- 
mouth, he was appointed assistant in the U. 
S. Naval Observatory at Washington, and 
on February 17, 1865, was promoted to the 
position of Professor of Mathematics in the 
Navy, with the rank of Lieutenant Com- 
mander. He continued in service, as an 
astronomer, engaged as an observer and in- 
vestigator, until October 12, 1898, his serv- 
ice at the observatory being the longest 
continuous service in the history of the insti- 


tution. Most of his observations and re- 
searches were published in the annual 
volumes of the government observatory 


where he was in charge of Meridian circle 
work from 1874 to 1891. 

Professor Eastman observed total solar 
eclipses at Des Moines, Iowa, August 7, 
1869, at Syracuse, Sicily, December 22, 1870, 
at West Las Animas, Col., July 29, 1878, and 
at Barnesville, Ga., May 28, 1900. He was 
in charge of the government expedition 
to observe the transit of Venus at Cedar 
Keys, Fla., December 6, 1882. 

He prepared and edited the ‘‘Second 
Washington Star Catalog’’ which con- 
tained results of over 80,000 observations 
made at the United States Naval Observa- 
tory from 1866 to 1891. Since his retire- 
ment he has_ revised, recomputed and 
corrected the results of the observations of 
the sun, moon, planets and comets made at 
the Naval Observatory from 1866 to 1891, 
and the work was published by the naval 
observatory. He was a member of several 
scientific organizations and was the first 
president of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences. He was a member and has been 
president of the Cosmos Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C. He retired at the age limit, 62, 
from active service in the navy, July 29, 
1898, with the rank of Captain, but by 
special order continued on duty until Octo- 
ber 12, 1898. On June 29, 1906, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear Admiral, U. 8. 
Navy. 

Since 1879 Professor Eastman had been 
a fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, of which he 
was twice vice-president. He was also a 
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past president of the Dartmouth Alumni 
Association of Washington, and a past vice- 
president of the Dartmouth General. Alumni 
Association. 

He had represented Andover in the Legis- 
lature and had been a member of the State 
Board of Equalization. He was a Democrat 
in politics. His recent important work was 
a history of the town of Andover. 

Before his retirement he purchased the 
farm on Beech Hill, which his grandfather 
had cleared from the wilderness and where 
he was born. 

On December 25, 1866, Professor East- 
man married Mary J., daughter of Samuel 
A. and Dorothy (Atkinson) Ambrose of 
Boscawen, who survives him. He also leaves. 
a sister, Miss Helen Eastman of Danbury. 


JOHN W. KELLEY 


John W. Kelley of Portsmouth, a leading 
lawyer of that city and of the State, died 
at the Carey Hill Hospital, Brookline, Mass., 
after a long illness, September 20, 1913. 

Mr. Kelley was born in Portsmouth De- 
cember 3, 1865, the son of John and Ellen 
Kelley. He graduated from the Portsmouth 
High School, and from Dartmouth College 
in the class of 1888, in which he was a 
leader and of which he was president. He 
was a member of the Alpha Delta Phi Fra- 
ternity, and of the Sphynx Society; was a. 
manager of the football team, business man- 
ager of the Dartmouth, and one of the or- 
ganizers of the Dartmouth Glee and Banjo 
Clubs. 

Upon leaving college he commenced the 
study of law with Frink and Bachelder of 
Portsmouth, but after two years engaged in 
teaching as principal of the Whipple Gram- 
mar School where he continued three and a 
half years, when he resigned and entered 
upon the practice of the law in his native 
city, having been admitted to the bar in 
1894, and continuing in successful practice: 
up to the time of his last illness. 

Mr. Kelley had twice served as city so- 
licitor of Portsmouth, was a member of the 
school board for three years, water commis- 
sioner for several years and solicitor of 
Rockingham County for six years. He at- 
tained prominence in the Eddy case, being 
retained by the son and other heirs in the 
first of the proceedings against the estate of 
Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy. Of late years 
he had been among leading counsel of the- 
Boston and Maine railroad in New Hamp- 
shire, and his last important work was in 
connection with the recent rate hearing by 
the New Hampshire Public Service Commis- 
sion. He also was a United States Com- 
missioner for New Hampshire. 

Mr. Kelley was a member of Alpha Coun- 
cil, Royal Arcanum, the New Hamps'.ire- 
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Historical Society and of many Portsmouth 
clubs. Besides a wife he leaves two chil- 
dren, Barbara R. and John &., also two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Mary A. MeCarty of Washington, 
and Mrs. Margaret E. Callan, wife of Major 
Callan, U. S. A., stationed at Fort Andrews, 
Boston. 


HON. JOHN SWETT 


One of the most eminent and successful 
educators ever sent out from the Granite 
State was the Hon. John Swett, a native of 
the town of Pittsfield, born July 31, 1830. He 
was educated in the public schools and at 
McGaw Normal Institute, Reed’s Ferry, 
from which he graduated in 1851. In his 
youth he was a voluminous and most inter- 
esting contributor to the old Boston Culti- 
vator, under the nom-de-plume of “Jack,” and 
his productions therein appearing are still 
remembered with pleasure by some of the 
o!der people of New England. 

In 1852 he went to California, making the 
trip around the Horn, and in 1853 became the 
principal of a grammar school in San Fran- 
cisco. 

After ten years of service in that capacity, 
he was made superintendent of schools for the 
State of California, continuing for five years 
and meanwhile editing a state edtcational 
journal. Subsequently he was, for many 
years, superintendent of the schools of San 
Francisco, and also published a history of the 
California public school system and a man- 
ual of methods of teaching. 

Dartmouth College in 1866 and the Uni- 
versity of California later honored him with 
the degree of Master of Arts. 

During the present year San Francisco 
named one of her new school buildings the 
John Swe't School, and in connection with 
the dedicatory exercises the Sierra Educa- 
tional News published a 16 page article upon 
“John Swett, Teacher, Author, Man.” 

In comment upon this article the editor 
of the Journal of Education said, and his 
tribute came appropriately within so short 
a time of its subject’s death, “No other man 
living has played an equally important part 
in public school education for so many years 
as John Swett, the father of the public school 
system of California.” 


PROF. CHARLES F. RICHARDSON 


Charles Francis Richardson, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Anglo Saxon and English Liter- 
ature in Dartmouth College, died at his 
summer home at Sugar Hill, Lisbon, October 
8, 1913. 

Professor Richardson was born at Hallo- 
well, Me., May 29, 1851, being a son of 
Dr. Moses C. Richardson. He graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1871, and was a member 
of the Psi Upsilon and Phi Beta Kappa 
Societies. He engaged in literature and 
journalism, being editor of the New York 
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Independent from 1872 till 1878. For two 
years he edited the Sunday School Times and 
subsequently was for two years editor of 
Good Literature. He was the author of sev- 
eral novels, a volume of poems and essays, 
and edited a number of works on literature. 
He was made Professor of English at Dart- 
mouth in 1882, retiring in 1911, to devote 
his entire time to literature. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Historical Society, and 
a corresponding member of the Maine His- 
torical Society. 

On April 12, 1878, he married Miss Eliza- 
beth Miner Thomas, who survives him. 


DR. EDWARD B. HARVEY 


Dr. Edward B. Harvey, a native of Deer- 
field, born April 4, 1834, died at Westboro, 
Mass., September 28, 1913. 

Dr. Harvey was a graduate of Wesleyan 
University in the class of 1859, and of the 
Harvard Medical School in 1866, settling in 
Westboro, where he continued till death. 
He served as a member of the school board 
eighteen years, as superintendent of schools, 
trustee of the public library, of the West- 
boro Savings Bank and of the State Reform 
School. He also served two years in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives and 
in the State Senate an equal time. He was 
a member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and had been president of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. He was 
actively instrumental in the establishment 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Regis- 
tration in Medicine and was for eighteen 
years its secretary. He was also the author 
and the leading spirit in securing the pas- 
sage of the Massachusetts free text-book 
law. 


MAJ. LUCIUS B. WRIGHT 


Lacius BR. Wright, for many years past an 
inspector in the Water Department of the 
City of Everett, Mass., who died September 
30, 1913, was a native of Washington, N. H., 
born November 24, 1836, a son of the late 
Rev. Nathan R. Wright, a prominent Uni- 
versalist clergyman of his day, and a brother 
of the late Col. Carroll D. Wright, the emi- 
nent statistician and sociologist. He was a 
member of the Sixteenth New Hampshire 
Regiment in the Civil War. Previous to his 
location in Everett he was for a time a 
resident of Roxbury, Mass., where he served 
in the Common Council and as a member 
of the Roxbury Horse Guards, holding the 
rank of Major. He had been prominent in 
the G. A. R., and Commander of H. G. 
Berry Post of Malden, and had also served 
as a member of the Everett Park Com- 
mission. 

He had been twice married—first to Miss 
Mary Watkins, who died in 1891; second to 
Miss Rosa M. Brown, who survives him, 
with a daughter by the first wife, Mrs. 
George A. Whittington of Winchester. 








EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


An event of no little historical interest 


was the unveiling and dedication of the- 


memorial tablet and boulder at Bradford, 
erected in front of the old Raymond House 
site, in memory of Lafayette and his visit 
there, July 27, 1825, which occurred on the 
20th of August last, under the auspices of 
Merey Hathaway White Chapter, D. A. R., 
through whose instrumentality the same had 
been erected. The presentation to the town 
was made by Miss Isabel Greeley, regent of 
the chapter, and the acceptance was by F. 
O. Melvin, chairman of the board of select- 
men. An address upon Lafayette’s visit 
was given by Mrs. William M. Carr, and re- 
marks upon the value of historic memorials 
to the youth of the country were made by 
ex-Gov. John Q. A. Brackett of Arlington, 
Mass., a native of the town. Appropriate 
musical exercises were participated in by a 
chorus of school children, and there was a 
large attendance of townspeople and vis- 
itors from abroad, among whom were Mrs. 
John Hay of Washington, D. C., Mrs. Mason 
W. Tappan, Mrs. Walter Harriman and 
others. 





The resignation of the Hon. Robert M. 
Wallace of Milford, chief justice of the Su- 
perior Court, who has been disabled by ill- 
ness for some time past, having been 
received and accepted, the vacancy thus 
created has been filled by the promotion of 
Associate Justice Robert G. Pike of Dover 
to such position. This leaves vacant the po- 
sition held by Judge Pike, who is the only 
remaining member of the Court as origin- 
ally constituted in March, 1901, and as there 


is also a vacancy on the Supreme Court: 


bench, occasioned by the appointment of 
Associate Justice George H. Bingham to the 
United States Cireuit Court bench, there is 
much interest among members of the bar 
and others, in the matter of the selections 
to be made by the Governor and Council for 
the two positions, which, naturally, must 
soon be filled. 


Another of the greatly needed contribu- 
tions to the historical literature of the State 
in the shape of town histories, of which all 
too many are yet lacking, has recently been 


completed and issued by Kimball Webster 
of Hudson, who presents the history of that 
town in a compact, well arranged octavo 
volume of some 650 pages, with about fifty 
illustrations, including portraits of prom- 
inent citizens, pictures of buildings and 
other general views. Mr. Webster has been 
collecting the material utilized in this work 
for more than thirty years, and to its prep- 
aration and arrangement has given much 
time and attention, it being with him, as 
with many other authors of New Hampshire 
town histories, a labor of love, for which 
the people of Hudson, and all others inter- 
ested in New Hampshire history, should be 
especially grateful. The work should be in 
all the public libraries of the State, and in 
all private libraries in which place is given 
to New Hampshire historical matter. The 
price of the volume, which may be ordered 
from the author, is $3.00 per copy. 





Public interest and excitement in the 
Capital city for the past month have cen- 
tered around the matter of the mayoralty 
contest and the presence of Harry K. Thaw, 
with his retinue of relatives, lawyers and 
retainers at the Eagle Hotel. As regards 
the mayoralty question, that has passed be- 
yond the primary stage, and the two candi- 
dates whose names will go on the official 
ballot are the present incumbent, Charles J. 
French, and Edward J. Gallagher, editor of 
The Patriot. The election of either will 
break all precedent. If French is again 
chosen he will be in for a longer term, alto- 
gether, than any other man who ever held 
the office in the city, while if Gallagher is 
elected he wiil be the youngest man in the 
city or state, and probably in the United 
States, who ever filled the office of Mayor, 
being now but 22 years of age. As for 
the Thaw case the general feeling seems to 
be that there ought to be some way to get 
him back to the State of Pennsylvania 
where he belongs. His extradition is sought 
by the acting governor of the State of New 
York as a fugitive from justice, but no prec- 
edent has yet been presented for the extra- 
dition of an insane person, and if Thaw is 
not now insane New York has now no claim 
upon him in any respect whatever. 
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